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ENGLAND. 
Oratrory—Sir Francis Burdett. 


Onr friends over sea, who are always either laughing or | 
seering at us, for what we say of ourselves, and of our 
men, are to the full as absurd, I dare not say more | 
0, whenever they speak of themselves, or their country, 
or try to givé what they call a sketch, a portrait, or a char- 
acter of one of their great men. The idea I had formed 
of their chief orators, and particularly of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, from their engravings and biographies, before I had 
an opportunity of seeing and judging for myself, was 0 
far from the truth, that when I arrived in that country, and 
they and he were passed in review before me, I could | 
hardly believe my own eyes, and in some cases found it 
rather difficult to repress a laugh. 





A, geighbour of mine at this moment has a proof-en- 


gravitig, twenty-two inches high, of the baronet, which 
represents him in 1811 as a very superb figure, with one 
of those brave old English heads, which, whatever may be 
the breadth and strength of the body, always appear too 
large for it. So unlike, however, is it to the original, so 
ridiculously unlike, that I should not believe it was ever 
intended for Sir Francis, were it not for a multitude of 
written pictures I have met with, all of which (as if they 
were the work of the same J. R. Smith, who painted this, 
or the same W. Ward, who engraved it) are of a similar 
character. ‘‘ If any man of mortal mould,’’ says a late 
English writer, ‘‘ were so constituted in personal appear- 
ance as to fix the wavering opinions of the multitude, Sir 
Franeis Burdett very nearly approaches 
“ The fauliless monster whom the world ne’er saw.” 

A fine, a manly, and graceful figure—a face cast in the 
Roman mould—and a voice of the clearest and most in- 
sinuating tone—form, added to a delivery easy, unaffected, 
and fluent, a combination which it were difficult to re- 
sist.’”” 

Judge of my amazement, when I saw the original of 
this picture, face to face, and looked into the very heart 
of the ‘ faultless monster,’ whenever he opened his mouth. 
Instead of the magnificent shape described here, with a 
large Roman head, a manly and graceful figure, a lofty 
and resolute carriage, a voice of witchery and power, I 
saw a tall thin man, about sixty five years of age, rather 
stiff in the back, with a small head, nearly destitute of 
hair, no breadth of shoulders, no strength of stature, a 
fresh youthful countenance, an over-large nose, a feeble 
mouth, and a boyish voice. 

But our friends, the English—our prototypes, the En- 
glish, I might say, with all their integrity and love of truth 
—in us, and hatred of show—in other people, have a 
knack of setting off more serious things than a character, 
a new wash, or a new tooth-powder, insuch a way, that 
nobody could ever know the original by the description. I 
might refer to a score of cases in proof, but one will be 
enough to satisfy the reader, I dare say. On opening a 
treatise on Geography, one day as I sat lounging over a 
heap of books that were somewhat ostentatiously displayed 
before me, I lighted on the following description of the 
kingdom of Kent—one of the larger counties of England. 
«¢ Kent is a maritime county, separated from France only 
by a narrow channel, called the straits of Dover : bound- 
ed on the north by the river Thames, Essex and the Ger- 
man ocean ; on the south by Sussex, east by the same 
ocean; and on the west by Surry.”” To this magnificent 
array of rivers, and oceans, and empires, and seas, for 
boundaries, there hung appended the following query and 








reply. ‘* What is the climate?—Answer. The country 


being so considerable in its extent, must necessarily 
vary in its climate.’” Who would believe, on reading 
this, that the kingdom of Kent was no more than sixty 
miles long by forty wide, varying so much in breadth as to 
contain but 1462 square miles ; or that in the widest part 
it was only about twice the width of the narrow channel, 
by which its varieties of climate are separated from France. 
Yet the people who make these geographies for their chil- 
dren, are the people who twit us, every day in the week, 
with our incorrigible vanity, and our appetite for big words. 
There are twelve states in our confederacy, every one of 
which, if the whole were averaged together, would be lar- 
ger than all England ; yet we never talk of the “* variety 
of climate,’’ in a single State, much less in a single pro- 
prietorship, or a cabbage-garden of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred square miles or so, such as the empire of Kent. 
Nor have we published to the world, a twenty-two—by 


eighteen-inch engraving, or chapter after chapter of sketch- | 


es or biography, to prove that John Randolph of Roanoke, 
with a ‘fine, manly, graceful figure—a face cast in the 
Roman mould—a voice of the clearest and most insinua- 
ting tone,’’ was a faultless monster ; and yet such a de- 
scription would be about as applicable to John Randolph, 
as to Sir Francis Burdett, though nobody can charge the 
baronet with being an ill-bred man. 

The first time I ever heard Sir Francis open his mouth, 
was in Parliament, on the subject of the game-laws. 
Having recovered from the surprise that followed the an- 
nunciation of his name, by a friend at my elbow, I fixed 
my whole attention upon the speaker, and kept it there, 
with a disposition to see the trath and allow the truth, till 
he had finished ; and the result was no more than I have 
stated above. Instead of the orator, the statesman, the 
august and superior-looking Englishman, I had prepared to 
see, with his broad chest heaving, his right hand grasping 
the roll of Magna Charta, like a truncheon or a thunder- 
bolt, and his captivating voice going forth on every side, 
like a stream of music, full of persuasion, if not of energy 
and power ; instead of all this, I saw a tall thin man, who 
stood up like a methodist preacher, already in the decline 
of life ; with a strange mixture of the puritan and the 
courtier in his look ; whose delivery, though unaccompa- 
nied with gesture, and wholly destitute of energy and fire, 
was natural and free, whose logic was clear, and whose 
language was good, though the sentences were involved, 
the argument full of repetition, the voice, any thing but 
the voice of an orator, and the memory or the preparation 
of the speaker so deplorable, that he had to be prompted 
every minute or two by a little man with a hook-nose who 
sat near him, the other member from Westminster—be it 
re—membered.(1) Let me add, moreover, that, if Sir 
Francis Burdett were to rise in one of our State legislatures, 
he would pass there for a native Yankee ; little would be 
said of him, I fear, nothing remembered, save that he had 
a squeaking voice and rather a pleasant way of talking by 
the hour together. Of four individuals whom I now re- 
collect, every one of whom would be received any where 
in New-England for a native, Sir Francis Burdett was most 
remarkable for a decided Yankee air, when he stood up to 
hold forth in Parliament, or mingled in the familiar and 
sociable strife, the civil war of the dinner table. The 
others were Lord John Russell, a clever, modest, light- 
haired youth, who appears to be afraid of the sound of 
his own voice, and utter? an unpremeditated speech, as if 
it were committed to memory in his boyhood ; Robert 
Owen of Lanark, the impenetrable, strong-minded, vision- 


(1) See Yankee No. .. for a sketch of Mr. Hobhouse. 








ary, one of the worthiest and wisest men of the age, upon 
all subjects but one—which one is the alpha and omega 
with him now, the beginning and the end, the motive and 
the object of all things ; and Walter Coulson of the Globe, 
a Devonshire-man, with a face and carriage, a mind, voice, 
and a manner, so absolutely those of a New-Englander, 
that I would swear to his parentage, in the very teeth of 
any parish register of the country. 

The next time I had the pleasure of seeing the Baronet, 
was where he is thought to shine with extraordinary pow- 
er. It was in a society where he was literally worshipped 
—every human creature that spoke to him, appeared to do 
so, for the purpose of according with him in whatever he 
said, or of being convinced by him, in spite of his 
teeth. 

«* A Republic,”’ said Sir Francis, in the course of a con- 
versation at the dinner-table, ‘* Why, sir, this country is a 
Republic. If England is nota Republic, I don’t know 
what a Republic is.’’—— 

Certainly, Sir Francis, there can be no doubt of it, Sir 
Francis, echoed two or three of the priesthood, in reply. 
An hereditary aristocracy they have in England to be sure, 
and an hereditary monarch, and a representative system, 
which is the laughter and scorn of all that know what a 
representative system should be; but what of that? 
England is a Republic, nevertheless. For—Sir Francis 
Burdett says so. 

After a while, a new subject arose, which gave me a still 
better opportunity of seeing how other men argued, face to 
face—with one of the wealthiest commoners of England, 
the leader of a party, and the chief member from West- 
minster. 

If you withdraw the small notes from circulation, said 

Sir Francis, the void occasioned by that measure must 
be instantly supplied by the hoarded specie of the coun- 
try———. 
Tiel Sir Francis—pre—cisely, said a white haired 
man at his elbow, who, to my certain knowledge, had 
been so occupied with a neighbour, as not to have heard 
the beginning of the remark—— 

If, continued the baronet, if the principles which are 
now received axioms in political economy, with regard to 
the measure of value, 

Certainly, Sir Francis ; certainly, nothing can be more 
clear. It is impossible not to agree with Sir Francis, gen- 
tlemen,— 

If 1 say, those principles are not founded in error, 

Too be sure, Sir Francis, to be sure. 

Unless, there should be, what I for one have no idea 
there is, another great error in the estimate, made on the 
subject of the gold and silver, actually circulating here 
now, and circulating because required for the healthy and 
regular transaction of that small business, which, though 
we may please to call it a small] business, amounts to the 
chief part of all that is done here, I allude to the traffic 
with the butcher and baker, the small trader, the shop- 
men, the—— 

Certainly, Sir Francis, certainly. 

There,—I have not given the very words, nor the very 
argument of Sir Francis Burdett, on the occasion referred 
to, but I have tried to give a faithful sketch of his manner, 
his very cautious and gentlemanly manner of saying just 
nothing at all, and a fair idea of the blind, foolish approba- 
tion he is accustomed to receive in society, judging by what 
I myself saw on several occasions. 

For my own part, looking to the whole history of the 
man, his great wealth, his constitutional indolence with 
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regard to every thing but a fox-chase, the little certainty | 


there is, after a pledge has been wrung from him, that he | 
may not entirely forget his word, or come to the house too 
late, or unprepared for a question, that he and others have 
acknowledged to be a matter of life and death to the peo- 
ple, I do not see, I cannot understand, how Sir Francis 
Burdett ever come to be a popular leader ; nor do I now 
see what keeps him popular, for notwithstanding his integ- 
rity and good faith as a gentleman, I know that he is never 
to be depended upon asa statesman. His party dare not 
—and as individuals they are not slow to acknowledge it— 
they dare not give him a separate command, or trust to his 
being in the field at the appointed hour, when they have 
much at stake, or the enemy is out for a serious trial of || 


strength. ‘They dare not go to sleep with Sir Francis Bur- 





dett on the watch for them. 

And yet, from the first and with every member of that 
body to which he belongs, the wealthy land-holders of the 
country (the most virtuous people on earth, he says) and 


| 
at all times with the party, of which for a time he was the 
head, nothing important is ever attempted without secur- 
ing, or trying to secure, a pledge from Sir Francis Burdett. 
From Frank Place the tailor, one of the cleverest men of 
the age, to William Cobbett,—one of the greatest black- 
guards of the age, as unprincipled as shameless ; from 

Jeremy Bentham, the philosopher, to Cartwright, the ami- 
able visionary and reformer, all have been accustomed to | 
framing laws for Sir Francis Burdett to have passed, to | 
getting promises from him, which no one of the whole 

ever dared to put faith in, and to puffing him to the public, 

with an air of undoubting, unhesitating confidence, while 


their very hearts were dying away within them, as the day 


of trial drew near ; he might be at a fox-chase, he might 
be decoyed into giving a dinner to a select party, at | 
own house in Piccadilly, where every thing would be at | 
sixes and sevens—a service of plate on the table, and brass | 
candlesticks on the mantel-piece ; or he might be sound 
asleep in a chair. 

I have before me now, the copy of a note in manuscript | 
sent years ago, by Jeremy Bentham to Sir Francis Burdett, 
for the purpose of engaging him, in the support of a Bill, 
for the erection of a new prison at Tothill-fields. The | 
writer had prepared it, with a view to the celebrated Pa- 
worprTicon, of which more hereafter. This will show 
how the Baronet was regarded by a man who had every 
opportunity of knowing his character and the influence he 
enjoyed in society. 


At one time, indeed, there was no 
doing without him. 


_ anointed Majesty ,who fought in person, and your unanointed 


, while urging Sir Francis Burdett to look into a matter of 
| the deepest importance to the welfare of his countrymen. 


| familiar friend was redeemed: yet nothing came of it. 


hardly ever wasted an hour on it, after he left the philoso- | 


| are to watch for the true character of such a man as Sir 


j alike. On their pedestals high up and afar off, their dis- 


| 


** You know, or you do not know,”’ 


said Bentham, “ that Pitt the second, and Lord Melville i 


the first, were approvers ; Pitt with as much warmth as he | 


was capable of, Melville with parliamentary publicity and 
privately-declared enthusiasm,of my brother’s invention, (2) 
as therein displayed, and the application made by me of 
it ; and that on that ground in the first place all prisoners, 
and in the next place all paupers, as they and Rose(3) 
gave me to understand, were intended by them to have 
been put into my hands—Pitt and Rose having the mag- 
nanimity to give up their already-particularized pauper- 


| 
j 
} 
} 
| 


scheme, after perusal of the public exposure I had made of | 





it : that the faith of Parliament was by 


half a mile in length, put into my possession in conse- 
quence, and that for a term of years (I do not at this mo- 
ment recollect how many) more than the siege of Troy 


—— pledged 
to the prison part of the scheme, and land at Mill-Bank(4) || 


} 
i 
i 
} 


| 





the same ground, between his said most sacred and un- 





humble servant.’’ (5) 
So pleaded that hoary republican, that lover of trath, 
whose motto of wtility occupies the head of our paper, 


He succeeded ; the pledge of the Baronet and the old and 





Sir Francis, I dare say, never understood the subject, nor | 


pher’s table, where he played the part both of a philan- | 
thropist and a patriot, I would wager my head to the entire 
satisfaction of the host. 

But in private life it is, not on the public stage, that we 


|| and well fitted for the instruction o 





Francis Burdett. In the robes of ceremony, all men are | 


tinguishing features of humanity are lost. Known every i} 
where as one of the wealthiest commoners and oldest || 
families of England, he is never without a multitude of hu- |! 
man creatures, who are literally dependent on him, not | 
merely for consequence, nor notoriety, but for clothing and | 
food, and the very breath of life. But for his charity, 
they could not—or would not live. As a landlord, as a || 
father, as a man, all they say of him is true. I have || 
known a case, where the cry of those who were ready to 
perish came to his ear alone—though it was uttered within 
the hearing of thousands and thousands—in the very heart 


wealth, and perpetual fountain of charity. The facts were 
these. A stranger, on his way from Dover to London, ob- 
served six children, all of one family, on the top of the 
coach. Moved to enquiry, he found that their father had 
died on the continent, and left them to find their way back 
as they could to their own country. They were destitute 
of money ; they had not tasted food for a day, and they 
were wet through and through, with the cold heavy rain of 
the season. ‘The stranger fed them, gave them his umbrel- 


| la, and paid their fare up to town ; but being obliged to 


leave them on the way, he desired the coachman to take 
care of them till he arrived, which would be early the next 
Early the next day he called at the coach-office ; but 
the children were gone ; they had been taken away by an 
old negro whom nobody knew. After a search of eight 
hours, however, they were found, having been bestowed, 
here and there, by the poor negro, among the lowest 
houses in the worst part of the town, where, such a purifier 
is pity, they had all been kindly treated, notwithstanding 
the debauchery and misery of the wretched people ; and 
afterwards having found their way to the shop of the only 
individual in that part of the earth, whose name they 
knew. He was a butcher—he had been their neighbour— 
and was now the father of eight children. To him they 


day. 


by his young, tender-hearted and beautiful wife, who could 
not bear to turn the little creatures away from the door, 
actually received the whole six into his family. But the 
best of the story yet remains to be told. We are not to 
judge of these things by what we see in our country ; here | 
food is cheap, and the poorest man may live and bring up | 
a large family ; but there every child isa new—a new tax, | 
where every tax appears to be laid upon the springs and 
sources of life, and to be the last that can be laid without | 


lasted. Pitt persevered against the veto, opposed by George || destroying them ; this very butcher had been security for | 
, 


the Third, whose unassuagable hatred I had provoked by 
the part taken by me on the occasion of the French revo- 
lution, in and by my work on the Judiciary establishment 
1790-91, and a little before that, by my opposition to an 
unprovoked war, endeavoured at by him against Catharine 
II. in support of another provoked war he had induced 
Gustavus of Sweden to make for her, by which two wars, 
or rumours of wars, was produced a newspaper-war on 


(2) Alluding here to the Panopticon, as first designed for a manu- 

factory, by Genera! Sir Samuel Bentham. ; N. 
(3) George Rose. N. 
(4) Where the Penitentiary now is—a dead failure. N. 


| 








| virtue ; forgiveness of injury, exalted faith, and steadfast 


the father of these children, who having become a bank- 
rupt, had gone off to the continent for safety ; leaving his 
_ poor neighbour to sell three houses, which were worth fif- 
| teen hundred pounds, for about twelve hundred (or 6000 
dollars) to get clear of the engagement. Here was true 


| hope, and pure charity. ‘The stranger reported the case to 
Sir Francis Burdett, who immediately presented the happy, 
| plain-hearted butcher, with a hu#dred pound note (nearly 
| 500 dollars) for the benefit of the six orphans—thereby 


(5) This controversy, occurred I believe, under the editorship of 


| bleness and piety of new believers. 


| previous reflection. 


: | He continues—— 
applied, and the poor man, loaded as he was, being urged | 





) Arthur Young. 
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setting a fashion, which resulted in the fulfilment of the 
remark made by the butcher’s handsome wife, that nobody 
was ever the poorer for what he gave away in charity,’ and 
that if they received the six orphans into their family, 
mayhap their own eight children would be all the better 
provided for by their Father above. It was even so. What 
a story for a Souvenir, the Token, or the Remember Me; 
and yet it is true, every word true. N. 


SECTARIAN DISCOURSES. NO. III, 


_ Tue Bartist.—The next of the series alluded to 
in the outset, is, the sermon of a Baptist preacher, 


|| (Mr. Sharp of Boston) delivered at the ordination 


of Mr. Thrasher in Portland.(1) 
This is a sober, sensible and gratifying discourse, 
ra all who have 
to do with the ministry. The object of Mr. Sharp 
is to show what kind of sermons are needed to 
make men better and wiser; and I cannot forbear 
saying that he, himself, has given a fair specimen 
of the kind most wanted. There is nothing far- 
fetched, nothing showy, nothing idle in it. The 
language is pure, the meaning obvious, and the 

scdpe not to be misunderstood, 

Some people have an idea that preaching, if not 
extempore—is not preaching. But they never stop 
to enquire what is extempore. They have never 
learned that five minutes consideration may be as 


| much to one, who is in the practice of holding forth 


spontaneously, as five hours to another who is not. 


| Hence the error into which they fall. Having heard ° 
_ the practised, fluent and gifted preacher who requir- 
of the British empire—the metropolis—that ocean of || 


ed but a few moments for censideration, they have 
persuaded themselves that such readiness, instead 


_ of being a constitutional gift, or a happy acquire- 
| ment, is a spiritual gift, like that of tongues in Serip- 


ture, they have set up extempore speech-making 
as a sort of standard, wherewith to try the accepta- 
Hence the 
talk—talk—talk—you hear among those who,if they 
had to negotiate with a neighbour about the com- 
mon business of the day, would ask time to consid- 
er of every proposal he made. It is gratifying to 
see that our Baptist and Methodist brethren, per- 
haps they may be followed hereafter by the Friends 
—begin to perceive that ready speaking, is no more 


infallible proof than much speaking, either of reli- 
| gious endowment or peculiar favour. 


Of Solomon, Mr. Sharp says— 

“ Although he was endued with uncommon wis- 
dom ; and his acquirements in learning and science 
were profound and various; yet, when he set him- 
self to address his fellow men, on subjects which 
related to their religious faith and. practice, he did 
not feel himself at liberty to speak without muck 
“ Because the preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people knowledge: yea he 

gave good heed, and sought out, and set in order 
many proverbs. The preacher sought to find ac- 
| ceptable words,” 
* * # * = * 


“2. In finding out acceptable words, the great 
object of a preacher should be, that he may use 
| language which is best adapted to impress his peo- 
| ple with the truths which he delivers. 

___“ If be would do this he ought to study to express 
| himself in a simple, perspicuous and plain manner. 

He should not only use words which may be un- 
derstood, but which cannot well be misunderstood. 
He should’so meditate on his subject, that every 
word shall have its meaning. 

“ Preachers sometimes complain that their hear- 
ers are frequently listless and inattentive. There is 
alas ! too much reason for this complaint. But is not 
the fault sometimes in themselves? Is there not fre- 
quently a neglect of suitable preparation for the pul- 
pit? The mind is vacant and unfruitful for want of 
previous meditation. There has not been a diligent 
searching to find acceptable words. And hence, there 
have been words indeed—but they have been mere 
words—sound without sentiment.” 

But here we have something to object to.—After 
saying that a preacher of the Gospel should “ avoid 
metaphysical disquisitions and abstract reasonings, 
and mere systematic modes of discussion, and bring 





(1) Printed by Day & Frazer, Portland. 
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= 
the religion home to the business and bosoms of men, || who was born in a stable, and had not wh | ambiti i 
ere to bition, 
ody (here we see that all four of these men of three || lay his head? wo a nm eee 
and different faiths concur) he says— « If you love your pastor, as you should, “ for his ' n, wit a sort of shadowy nothing, a witchery of the 
ily “A minister should be like an Advocate at the bar. || work’s sake,” you will of course, provide thoroughly || brain, till he has been mastered with all his vaunted strength 
tie, He makes himself acquainted with the principles of || for the comfort of himself and family. And in mak- | by a phantom. One proud, high-minded, aspiring woman, 
hat legal science, the nature of evidence, and the max- || ing this provision, you will be cautious that no in- || who knows the materials of which man is composed—one 
4 jms of written and unwritten law. But when he || dividual is denied the pleasure of doing his true || woman, like Cleopatra, upon whom nature has Javished a 
le; rs before the court he does not constantly || proportion. The piety of that man is of small esti- || profusion of intellectual and bodily charms, may hold back 
. dwell on abstract or admitted principles of law, but || mation, who could voluntarily deprive himself of | any | his ag 
— jes the knowledge which. he possesses in pro- || such a privilege. He must have very limited con- || ny hero on his way to glory, and make him bow down 
secuting or defending the particular case of his cli- || ceptions of the worth of the soul—the preciousness of | his proud neck to the dust. Whet weighty inftuence the 
ent.” . “e the Saviour—or the terrors of eternity.” |, women of Rome excited, not only during the days of her 
to I deny this—I deny that a minister of the Gospel | | freedom, but more particularly when power was concen- 
er, should take sides like a hired advocate at the bar: | Weg | trated in the hands of an Emperor! Their influence, it i 
ion that is, I deny that he should, as the hired advocate PARTIES AND WOMEN, | exsak Chivesenailiieen dite teats : siya 
does. What the hired advocate should do, is anoth- Men and women congregate together at parties to amuse || lati : d grt = igre. a 
se, ee question. Perhape—if the advocate were alto- || sscssives ; but it ie « eolemm fact thet there is no place in || nnn nn rer the land; but atill they moved the 
ve gether what he should be, incapable of trick, or sub- | we 3 me nae es P , | machine of government, though concealed from the public 
rp terfuge, and above misrepresenting either law or | more bad passions are awakened than at your jams, | ove, The emperor delighted to throw aside his robe of 
to fact, his energy and warmth might make him a | balls, and parties. Every jealousy, rivalry, and all the || hie oni . : : 
- g . . : purple, his cuirass, and tiara, and forget himself in the para- 
model for a preacher. baser feelings of the heart are stirred up ; and men jostle || 4: aaiaatil "P 
a ‘ . E . : |; dise of women. Enshrined in the covert of her beauty, she 
‘mn Upon the following point, Mr. Sharp is very | and contend together merely to show their superior mastery || gyercised her mastery over th f iia’ 
he clear, and to the purpose. May others acknow- || over the female mind ; to dazzle, to glitter like a butterfly, 1) so ati Haagen, 4 a ee 
he ledge it. || and to become the object of peculiar worship. After all || en pti. Pape. «ed 
: “There are indeed some preachers who think | ,. . an || coming glory, that fancy had built up for him to gaze at ; 
they have gained an important point, if they can || rp senate mo sovuld aah sist to have parties go out | drew aside the veil which concealed his ambitious schemes, 
ot succeed i: making their hearers angry. They then || % “muons we would only wish to reform them ; to beget || the bright, baseless fabrics of the future ; saw him, as he 
op expect some great good will be accomplished. ‘| a cheerfulness and a naturalness, that should diffuse their 1] wen; silemed of tis ulansed. te Ge nat dd formi ‘ 
er Hence they adopt an abrupt course—and half-sav- || warmth over ail the company ; to break down the pomp, || “ = P a tee apn, i ceived 
as ia; Vind of addracs—thoy broak through ell the de- || the. iidhens—end thet kind of. indesctibable, something || nny. nore ne nn nave controlled itn govete- 
‘th cent forms of society and mistake rudeness for chris- || which every man. focle, when, sitting, side by. side. with a | ment ever since it was a civilized nation. A breach of eti- 
ot. tian fidelity.” | . P mg y |, quette toward them, the incivility of a gallant, or the blind 
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for the sale of the work, mankind would rise in a mass to 
purchase the invaluable secret of talking, when there is no- | 
thing to be talked about. 

But what we were going to say, is, that women are the | 
cause of all the distance, perturbation, and fear at social | 
parties. They wrap themselves up in a panoply of forms, 
corslets of steel, and belts of bone or ivory—till they become 
as frightful to the unknowing, as a knight-errant with his | 
They dare not speak first, lest for- 
sooth, men should say they are bold, assuming, and step- 
ping too far for the softness of their sex—all which things, 
by the way, if women only knew it, men like them the 
better for (provided they are still women.) They hardly dare 
to treat a man civilly, lest the match-making world forth- 
with report them in love, plighted, or about to be married. 
To engage in downright social confab with a stranger, 
would be to most women a deep inroad upon the rules of 
etiquette ; to talk with any body, as man talks with man, 
as she would to a friend or a brother, with a warm heart 
overflowing with kindness and affection, would be break- 


* easque and buckler. 


| book survives and acquires fame, if it lives to old age or 
| immortality, he ‘* partakes the triumph,”’ and lives with it. 
Let him therefore labour for his book, let him think of his 
| subject, not himself. He may learn a proper manner, by 
| observing how they conduct, who are really in earnest for 
| their subject. When a lawyer labours to convince the 
| jury, in an important, but doubtful and complicated cause, 
| does he seek for originality of style, or for new illustra- 
tions ?—no, he would rather avoid both. In a case of life 
| and death, when he would inspire them with pity for his 
| client, does he seek to adorn his speech with new meta- 
phors and comparisons ?—If he does, the poor maa will be 
| hung. When an historian is striving to place clearly before 
| us, in their proper order, with all their relations and de- 
| pendencies, a number of facts, previously unknown, mis- 
| understood, or misinterpreted, does he seek for originality ? 

no, if it comes, it comes unsought. Poets, novel writers, 

and all whose principal object is to please, are more at 
| liberty ; but even they should now and then think of the 
| fate of their predecessors. Was Homer original ?—no one 


ing down the very outposts of female niodesty—a surrender knows, and if all knew he was not, it would take nothing 
of herself at once without even the customary parley. No, || from the value of his work, and little from his own reputa- 


the whole sex would rebuke her, from the sober-faced 
matron to the merest kitchen-girl ; would raise up such a 
hue and cry as would make the culprit weep with sorrow | 
for the rade step she had taken. Why is this so? Why | 
may not man and woman associate together in social con- 





| 


| tion.(2) Virgil was not original, and yet few of our writers 
| will be so successful as Virgil. Sterne was original, at 
| least he was, what is often called so, odd, and his repose 
| on the shelf is now seldom disturbed jhe would never 
| have reached that elevation, if his originality had been his 


verse without having their thoughts bridled by petty for- || only attraction. 


malities. They could, if women did what they ought ; if | 
they did not think it almost a crime to speak unless they 
are spoken to ; if they acted themselves in all their play- 
fulness and sincerity, without that stiffness which is now | 
a characteristic of our women. Let them then throw off, 

not the delicacy of a female, but the cold, repulsive air 

which they in general assume, lest men should think worse 
of them for being what they were meant to be. A. 











The following original and very clever essay—upon the 
disadvantages of originality—is brimful of contradic- | 
tion. Every thought is new—every proposition ; yet the | 
writer is at work in favour of old thoughts and old pro- 
positions. N. 
Mra. Neau,—The longing after originality, manifested 

by many writers of the present day, was very justly cen- | 


sured and ridiculed, by a writer in the Yankee, sometime |) 


since. It is, I doubt not, a great, permanent, and some- 
times present injury to these writers and their works, as 


well as to the reading public, who are troubled with a mul- || 


titude of books, in which nearly all that is good is rejected, | 
because it is old, which are filled with glittering trinkets, 
shining, because they are new, but destined never to shine | 
afterwards. Yet the public has hardly a right to complain. 
The practice of sneering at every thing not ‘‘ fresh from 
the mint,’’ and the disproportionate prdise often bestowed 
on whatever is new, may well drive our young mpd 

| 


crazy, and make them think, that in order to fight their 
way into notice, they must not only use their weapons | 
weil, but must make them, and that too after some un- | 
heard-of fashion. If 1 mistake not, the senior editor of the | 
Y. & B. L. G. has something to answer for in this charge. 
It may not be much ; but a little indulgence from an Ora- 
cle, to a popular error, may cause great mischief. (1) 

I send you some thoughts on the subject, which may ap- 
pear in the Yankee or the fire, as you may think best. 


The object of a writer I conceive should be, to express |, 


his thoughts, in such a manner, and by such words, as will 
best produce the impression he desires. ‘This impression 


may be different with different writers, and at different | 


times. A writer may desire, by his book or essay, to in- 
struct, to persuade, or to please ; or he may wish, as a-se- 
condary or even primary object, to induce the belief, that 
he is a man of wisdom, of learning, or of wit. 'This second 
object should be sought through the first ; for if the book is 


‘¢ till born,’’ or not born at all, or if it dies young, the || 


writer, with his wit and wisdom are forgotten ; but if the 


(1) More than a Jittle in this way, have I to answer for. N. 


Let no one say, ‘‘ I write not for posterity.”” You write 
| I hope for some time beyond the present year. If not, be 
| as original as you please : your ware may not be very rusty 
| before it is out. But the writer who hopes to gain a repu- 
| tation, which will grow, or at least not perish while he 
| lives, should consider well the advantages and disadvan- 
| tages, the merits and demerits of this property, before he 
| resolves to spend his strength in acquiring it. A new 
thought, expression, or figure of speech has, it is true, an 
| advantage from its novelty. It will generally, other things 
| equal, be more admired than an old one, and in addition, 
| may give a favourable opinion of the author’s inventive 
| powers. But then he should remember the danger, that, if 
| he suffers himself to be anxious for these things, he will 
forget what is more important. A man cannot think of 
| two things at once. And besides, others will not see so 
much beauty in these children of his brain, as he does ; 
though he may have shed tears of joy at their birth, to the 
| world they may seem deformed ; so that in this very par- 
| ticular, which has perhaps caused a failure in others, his 
| work may appear worse than if he had used, with proper 
| acknowledgements, and skilful application, the thoughts 
| and even expressions of wiser men ; some of which, though 
at times they may displease by repetition, like good old 
tunes, will soon regain their power of charming. But sup- 
pose him successful ; let him produce what is both new 
and good : the fame he acquires, from the former quality, 
will soon diminish, his “‘ patent will soon be out,’’ others 

will take, without acknowledgement, his thoughts and ex- 

pressions, and they will become common. Should he, or 
| a friend challenge the property, some envious rival will add 
_ to the misfortune, by producing something similar from a 
| foreign or long forgotten author. The fact is, though a 
| writer may not have in his whole book an idea, which he 
knows or suspects others have used ; yet it is ten to one, 
others have used them all. To ‘ think a thought” really 
new, on a very old subject, to draw a new metaphor or 
comparison, from any of those great objects, as the heavens, 
the earth, or the sea, which men have looked and thought 
|; upon, since the foundation of the world, each of which, 
| and every part of each, has been likened to every thing it 
| resembles, and to many things which it does not resemble, 
| is very near an impossibility. (3) 
After all, I cannot find it in my heart to advise writers, 
| wholly to discontinue the pursuit of originality. I know 
| its pleasures, and cannot be so cruel as to deny them to 


| 


(2) Denied. 


(8) No—no—nothing of the sort. New comparisons probably occur 
thoughts every hour, to extraordinary minds. N. 








every day, new 











others. If they desire this quality then, let them if possible 
choose a subject, which has not been discussed more than 
fifty times ; and they may draw their ornaments from im. 
provements in science and the arts, from facts which are 
coming to light respecting other nations, from the changing 
customs of their own, or from other, similar things, which 
must be new. Though these may be ‘ faulty from their 
obscurity,’ yet they will daily become less so. American 
writers have peculiar advantages in this respect : they have 
a new world before them, and their predecessors have ge- 
nerally passed it by, and told of things beyond the sea. 
Let them observe and study this world, and thus fill their 
minds with things grand and beautiful. Before they begin 
let them survey the subject, as an eagle looks down upon a 
forest, and mark out their course, neither following nor 
avoiding the paths of others, because others have trod them; 
but as if these paths were not there. When they take up 
the pen, let them not think much of originality. If they 
have genius for it, it will come, and if they have not, they 
will never deserve the charge of tame imitation. 8. 
— 

[The following article should have preceded that of the 
last week upon the same subject. ] 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By a friend, of whose judgment I have a very high opinion. 





Before I proceed further with my remarks upon English 
grammars, it may be well for me to state, that I am no 
way concerned in the business of grammar-making ; that 
no authot nog-publisher has any claim upon me in conse- 
quence of a presentation-copy ; and that I have but a 
slight acquaintance with either of the persons to whom I 
shall allude. The expediency of this measure has been 
suggested to me by a notice of ‘* Greenleaf's Family 
Grammar,”’ which I have just read, and which would have 
had more weight with me, if such a declaration had been 
attached to it. 

A Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
by Roscoe G. Greene: Suintey & Hyp, Portland, 
1829. (1) 

To pass over the ‘‘ getting up’’ of this book without 
commendation would be doing injustice to the publishers. 
Besides what the author has done toward rendering gram- 
mar a pleasant study, they have done much, by the cheer- 
ful appearance which they have given to the book itself. 
It is decidedly the neatest school-book, both as it regards 
the typographical execution, and the binding, that has ever 
come under my observation—not excepting even the Eng- 
lish ** Red-Book.”’ 

However trifling these qualities in a school-book may 
appear to them, who have forgotten the effect of gloomy 
paper, and blurred print upon their nerves in childhood, 
there are those who will agree with me, that our publisher’s 
example is worthy of all imitation. 

Before Mr, Greene presented his grammar to the publi¢e 
(if I have been correctly informed) he employed the best 
possible means (actual experiment) for ascertaining its me- 
rit. He printed an edition for the use of his own pupils, 
and taught many classes upon the system laid down in 
it. (2) Were all authors of elementary works as cautious, 
how much money might be saved to parents, and how 
much time to teachers. We seldom obtain a school-book 
in its improved state, till we have purchased copies of a 
half dozen editions. It is hoped and believed, for other 
reasons than the evil arising from alterations in a class- 
book, that Mr. Greene will never attempt a revision of this. 
But it is hoped, that so critical and philosophical a gram- 
marian as he undoubtedly is, will not rest satisfied with 
** presenting to the public an improved method of teaching 
long established principles.’’ For, if any confidence may 
be put in his reputation in this neighbourhood, he is the 
man to do what Mr. Ingersoll once assured me he would 
do, whenever his reputation should warrant the experi- 
ment ; and what I should have attempted, several years 

(1) Printed by Todd. N. 

(2) It has been adopted Rave in the Righehecd ehane tho pO 
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since, but for Mr. I.’s declared intention: viz. to make a 
grammar for and of the English language. It appears to 
me Mr. L. should have had this confidence long ago. 
If his grammar is half as highly esteemed in many parts 
of our country as it is here, or a twentieth part so highly 
esteemed as it should be, he must have some other reason 
for the delay. May the success of Mr. Greene’s grammar 
iaspire him with the necessary courage for undertaking 
what, of all books, is most needed in this country, a gram- 
mar adapted to the genius of our language. 

It will be understood by what has been said, that I do 
pot believe this grammar to be what it should be ; but it is 
what it purports to be: ‘A Practical Grammar of the 
English Language, in which the principles established by 
Lindley Murray, are inculcated, and his theory of the 
moods clearly illustrated by diagrams, presenting the num- 
ber of tenses in each mood—their signs—and the manner 
in which they are formed ;”” and, in my opinion, the best 
grammar for a pupil under a competent teacher, that can 
be found in America. (3) But if the teacher is deficient, 
Ingersoll’s is still the best, Ingersoll’s should be in the 
bands of every such teacher, and Greene’s in the hands of 
his pupils. 





RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

Review of the Mayor’s Report—so far as it relates to the 
High School for Girls. By E.Bai.ey, late Master 
of that School. Boston. Bowes & Dearsorn. 
The first impression got on looking over this Review of 

more than fifty pages octavo, would be that the late worthy, 
vigorous and able—I may add honest—Mayor of Boston, 
now President of Harvard, is handled with a bitter personal 
spirit, and much too roughly for the occasion. But if you 
read it through ; if you consider all the circumstances, the 
character of the High School, and that of the teacher (as 
proved by his extraordinary success), the power of the 
Mayor of Boston, the chief adversary of both, when that 
school was permitted to perish for lack of what it was en- 
titled to ; and if you keep in mind the facts arrayed in the 
Review—the concealments, errors, and stratagems of the 
Mayor—allow what you please for the general worth and 
probity of the man, you must perceive that in his war with 
the High School of Boston, it was not the man, so much as 
the politician who took the field ; not so much the prompt, 
energetic, decided Mayor of Boston, as the self-willed, 
strong-headed, party man, who, having adopted prejudices, 
avowed hostility, and secured followers, felt obliged to pur- 
sue a certain path, whatever were the issue. 

The Boston High School for Girls was a credit to Boston 
—to New-England—to our whole country. It was the 
germ of a new era in the vassalage of women. It was the 
model of what, as we become wiser and freer—freer in 
fact—freer from prejudice I mean, we shall be proud to 
establish, wherever these great truths are understood : 
namely, that women are the moulds of men: that as mo- 
thers are, so are the children: that (to borrrow the lan- 
guage of a friend, who is qualified to speak in this matter) 
“if an education is to be given to any one of the sexes, 
it ought beyond a doubt to be given to the females,” 
they being the first and the chief teachers of men, as well 
as of women.—‘‘I have rarely known a very wise or a 
very good man,”’ continued he, ‘who has not been in- 
debted—mainly indebted—to a mother, a sister, or a female 
friend.”? To which I add—nor have I. The remark was 
made to me years ago, by general Winder of the South, (I 
give his title, because, in fact, it was his only name with 
the world) but he limited it to mothers. I have since had 
Occasion to observe the truth in a multitude of instances— 
the untruth, never. 

Being what it was, one might be led to enquire why the 
Mayor of Boston should have been so fixed and persevering 
in his hatred for the High School. Perhaps—he did not 
like to hear so much about the prosperity of an institution 
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like the broad, heavy shadow that was projecting itself, | 
further and further, and wider and wider, from the huge 
piles of our country, established by the whole of the peo- 
ple, for the education of but one half of the people, in the 
strong, steady, beautiful day-break of the new institution 
for females. Being honest and able, and knowing that 
every body agrees with him so far, and ever ready to ac- 
knowledge the reasonableness of those who think as he 
does, Mr. Quincy would have us all agree with him in 
every thing else. Having committed himself at an early 
period, by avowing, and in a manner pledging himself to 
dignify his hostility to the High School for Girls, he has 
been positively wrong as a statesman, a philanthropist, and 
a looker into futurity. For one, I am sorry for it: for I 
have been to see the Boston High School, and I have com- 
municated what I saw to those who were deeply interested 
over sea ; and I did hope that the reproach would be wiped 
away forever, sooner than he would have it, from our 
country ; the reproach of contradicting our whole system of 
government, in every thing we do or say with regard to the 
Rights of Women. The truth is, that women are not 
citizens here; they have none of the rights of citizens ; they 
pay taxes without being represented :—For, if they are re- 
presented—it is much as we were in the British parliament 
before the Revolution—such representation by the by, as 
we went to war to get rid of. No, no, it is a cruel, bitter 
fallacy ; if they are represented, it is by those whose in- 
terest, instead of being included in theirs, is directly op-- 
posed to theirs: they are not even educated as the men 
are, either in private or at the public charge; they are not 
eligible to office; and they are not, nor is their property 
protected at Jaw. So much for the equality of the sexes 
here; so much for letting men make laws for women ; 80 
much for the liberty and equality we brag of: All men are 
born free and equal, say we; but we say nothing of wo- 
men, or if we do, our whole practice, and all our preach- 
ing are in the teeth of our theory. Look at the condition 
of a married-woman, with respect to property in the states 
where they have no equity, or very limited equity powers : 
It is a degrading, shameful bondage :—it gives the lie to all 
we have said, or can say about liberty. We pretend to 
derive this doctrine from the old-English Common-law : 
But the old-English Common-law is not chargeable with it. 
When all the property of England was rea/—when there 
was little or no personal property—then, a wife’s property 
could not be aliened without her consent, and her private 
examination on oath: but, as property changed, as the 
wealth of the country ceased to be real and became per- 
sonal, whither went this kind, watchful, unwearied guardi- 
anship of the married woman? The language of the old law, 
which disregarded personal property, a thing beneath its 
notice, was continued ; but the reasons were no more. 
Hence the wrong we do under the name of the common- 








law, the spirit of which would now protect the property of 
the married woman, whatever it was, whether real or per- 
sonal ; and so should our law. And so it shall be. The 
child is now born who will be a witness to the sweeping | 
away forever of such mockery, and to the overthrow of | 
this blind, barbarous, unsuspected system of bondage. 
Talk about the slaves of the South—it is our women of the | 
North who require to be set free. 

But enough—I have not time to go through with this | 
pamphlet. Mr. Quincy did his best—he warred against | 
one half of the whole community, and with all our teachers | 
of youth—his maneuvering succeeded—the High School 
went down for want of support—he lost the Mayor's birth ; 
and is now—the president of Harvard University. N. 








Very much to the purpose. N. 
HE IS A VERY CLEVER FELLOW—BUT— 

I have taken the above words for my text, which 
may be found in the mouths of three fourths of the 
human family. Perhaps [ ought to say—may be 
heard issuing from the mouths, when this and that 
one, with a very dear and confidential friend, are 





which did not originate with himself. Perhaps, he did not || 
t 








mate, or a brother clerk. How prone are we to es- 
py dark spots in another’s character; when our own 
exhibits those self-same spots, or others equally as 
bad—perhaps worse !—I have never been regaled 
with a dish of slander, but that I found it seasoned 
with—* He is a very clever fellow,”—then comes 
the portentous “ But.” Hang these “ buts,” and 
“clever fellows!”—I always know what is coming 
when I hear a remark on another person com- 
mence in that way. It was but the other day, I 
was conversing with my friend Bluster—who, by 
the way, is given to bulting—about another friend 
of mine.—Before I proceed, however, I wish it to 
be distinctly understood, that I do not consider my- 
self like the Pharisee of old, who said, “ stand by, 
for J am holier than thou.”—On the contrary, I do 
ackbowledge a slight propensity to talk about my 
neighbours—else, why am I now about sketching 
the character of my friend AVilliam ?—As I was 
saying, we were conversing about another friend 
of mine—Charles E. Said Iga‘ Bill, what do you 
think about Charles, you knoW he is engaged to 
Rosa H._—- ?” 

“Yes, oh—he is a clever fellow.—But—” 

“ For rfiércy sake, William, do not drag in that 
“ but !”—Leave that out.” 

“ Clever fellow—but—” 

“ Well, well—if you must but him, out with it!” 

“ But, I think, for a person who is engaged, he 
rather lacks energy.” 

“It is written in the Scripture, ‘Judge not, lest 
ye be judged.’ For my part, I never perceived this 
‘lack of energy’—as you call it. True, he does not 
knock about and make a great noise and bustle as 
some do; yet you will always find him very atten- 
tive to his business—which is never neglected. 
Because he accomplishes his affairs in a still, quiet 
way, ought he to be charged with want of energy ? 
—rather should he be complimented. There is a 
class of men, who make as much fuss and noise 
in rolling a snow-ball—buying a pig, or selling a 
cake of gingerbread, as some men would in upset- 
ting a grind-stone—buying a cargo, or selling a 
stock of goods. The one reminds me of a shallow 
stream, bubbling and splashing about at every little 
obstruction; the other, a deep river, moving along 
noiselessly, but with double force.”— 

“TI am of your opinion, that those who make the 
most noise in the world,” said William—colouring a 
little, as though he thought my remarks pressed hard 
upon him, “are, generally speaking, the most shal- 
low pated ; but 1 like to see a person make a little 
hub-bub, if it is only for show.” 

“So do I, in some cases—but what sits well on 
one person, sometimes sits rather awkward on an- 
other. For instance—you are—you know William 
—considered, to be a—a—bustling sort of a fel- 
low ?” 

“ Why—ah—yes. Some call me so.” 

“ On the contrary, Charles is more reserved—dif- 
fident if you please.”— 

“Yes. But—” 

«“ Hear me out.—He is contented, and wishes to 
tread the great pathway of life with as light a step 
and as little confusion as possible.—Now, I would 
ask—do you not think, that the character of a bust- 
ler would sit more gracefully on you than it would 
on him? Don’t you think, if he should jump up and 
fling himself about as you do—using the same lan- 
guage to old men—men old enough to be your fa- 
ther’s father—treating them with the same respect, 
that you would your equal in age, or wisdom—ad- 








scanning the character of a neighbour, a school 


dressing them in the same slight, boyish manner, 
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that you do—I say—would they not set him down 
as a little upstart—a rattle-brained fool ?—How 
would it look for him to go up to this and that man 
—as you have done, men with white hairs blow- 
ing about their heads, and trembling with age,— 
and address them, as I have heard you address 
them—by their given name, or a “How are you 
old fellow ?”—Depend upon it, William, he would 
be despised, both by the old and the young.” 

“ Yes,I suppose he would,” said Bluster, blush- 
ing deeper and deeper.—* Yet he might bluster a 
little and still retain the esteem of his friends.” 

“ T somewhat doubt that,—a Blusterer always ap- 
pears to me avery contemptible person, and if I 
find any of my friends given to this fault, I always 
give them my opinion of the character, so that they 
need not find fault if i treat them coldly.—Am I not 
right in so doing ?” 

“ Certainly you ag@ ‘But—but—I think you are 
too hard!” ‘ 

So saying, he tufged on his heel with a look of 
shame, and went away humming a tune. 

William is a very smart, active, clever fellow— 
but—I must use the word—he loves to make a noise. 
He mistakes silence for sloth, and bustle for energy. 
He judges from outward appearances, and forgets 
that the pool is sooner agitated than the large lake 
—that the running of a small stream creates more 
froth than the sweep ofa large river. 

However, I must not forget the text in the Scrip- 
ture, “ Judge not,” &c. Ergo, I will leave the sub- 
ject. 

JUVENTA. 

Long Creek, Feb. 29, 1829. 

















do wish somebody would undertake the affair alluded 
to below, and give it shape and voice. 


Julian did pretty 
well—and K. is wrong in about nine-tenths of what he 
says. N. 
Oh! John Neal !—that you—an editor—and one too, 

who is eternally prating about good poetry, and damning 

an author for ‘* one bad line in forty,’’ should admit such 

a poem——Porm ! I don’t mean poem—such a string of 

thymes, (by the author probably called poetry,) that you 

should admit, I say, such an article as that headed ‘ Ka- 
naris,’’ into the ‘* Yankee,’’ will forever refMain a mar- 
vel to me, and is set down in my note book as one of the 
inexplicable things that sometimes happen among mortals— 

and then to say, ‘‘ There is so much merit here,’’ &c. 

What on earth induced you to give it place—could it be 

there was no other matter to fill your paper ?—no—it could 

not—for you might have made a much darger extract from 

‘* Goethe,”’ and filled out what was wanting (if there was 

any)—could it be you was paid—never !—could it—could 

it—but there is no use in guessing, for it is to me as dark 
as the rhyme itself—* merit !"—I wish you had pointed 
out a single verse of ** merit,’’(1) and I should have 
been satisfied, but as it is, I cannot see ‘ merit’? enough 
in it to fill the corner of a village newspaper. 

Take the first verse for an example— 


** The stars gleamed out (!) and Cynthia bright 
(Perfectly original) 
Rolled (Qu.) in her wonted sphere on high, 
And danc’d on the turning wave the light 
Reflected from the sky, 
As blew from the far west (quite new) a breeze 
That wak’d the turmoil of the seas.’’ ! ! ! 


There—just read the first three lines aloud, and see the 
melody of the third. ”Tis the melody of ‘* Satan riding 
rough shod over a sinner’s soul.’’—** 'That wak’d the tur- 
moil of the seas.”” Gods ! and Goddesses !—what an idea, 
worthy the brain of ‘* Jonathan the tanner’’ himself ! 


(1) I will—“ Danced on the turning wave, the light.” I could more, 
many more ; but one is enough. N 





| ical subject ? 


| believe about you, if you are really and truly what you 


** Kanaris knew by the tranquil blaze 
Which met his ever watchful gaze. (More music) 
(Emphasize ever.) 
” * * * * 

And his daring spirit up he wrought ; 

In freedom’s glorious cause he fought— 

Revenge for the blood of Scio sought— 

Blood to his country dear.’’ 

Draw a long breath here reader, and then read the 
only lines in the English language, that possess equal mer- 
it— 
«* Aloft I mounted on the pinions of the wind, 
And Colonel Trumbull broke his shins over a log of wood.”’ 
* * * * 


** And his daring spirit up he wrought.’? That is, no 
doubt, as we talk every day, and it is what John Neal 
likes, 
‘* But the soul of that brave chief uprose 
At the sight of his unchristian foes, 
(Bear down hard upon his.) 
And the unassuming, till’” 


If any one will tell me the meaning of that last line, he | 
shall ‘* be clapt on the back and called Adam.”’ 


‘* And the unassuming, till (Bear down.) 
He shone like a blaze of living fire (How new.) 
Out-burst from its smothering cell.’’ 
Because John Neal somewhere said, that an author | 
showed an indication of a true poet, when he said, ‘ All 
revelry is up,’”? Mr. ‘Julian’? must needs—forsooth— 
write ‘‘ up he wrought’’—* soul up’’—** out-burst”’— 
‘upward rang’’—‘‘ out-rolling fierce’’—** Inwrapt’’— 
‘* uprose the blaze’’—** out-ringing,’’ and a dozen other 
boyish expressions. 
But enough—I have not the heart to go through with the 
whole of it again. 
Are we never to have a decent poem on this most poet- 
I have seen half a dozen upon it, but never | 
one that was worth reading. Not long since, one appeared 
in the ‘ Bachelors’ Journal’’—and the author show’d | 
himself so well acquainted with Grecian History that he 
spelt the Hero’s name with a C. ! 
I really wish that you would either do it yourself, or re- | 
quest some of your correspondents, such as “L. L. D,”’ | 
“* M,”? “‘Inez,”’ or “J. O. R,’’ to set about it, for 
we really need one, after reading what has already been 
published. ‘ Be 7 


_ 


EPISTLE TO MISS LOUISA P. SMITH. * 


My dear Miss Louisa P. Smrru,—TIf there is no make- 
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he 
you will be ashamed of it—and of them. What is it but 


saying that you will improve prodigiously ? 

Having said all the bitter and all the malicious things I 
am capable of, in reviewing the poetry of ‘ careless se- 
venteen,”’ (why careless ? that’s but a bad excuse fora 
good girl) and it may be that I have gone further than I 
should, with an older poet, or a poet of my own sex, only 
to prove what, as a critic I am very proud of, my impartiali- 
ty : you may put away your pocket handkerchief, subdue 
your swelling lip, and thank your stars that you have to de 
with so amiable a reviewer—to say nothing of his integrity. 

Your lines to Willis are very pretty, though rather too 
much in his own sleepy way. Suppose however you had 
written—I dare say you did, and it is the blockhead of a 
printer we have to charge with the folly—suppose you had 
written wrought here, instead of fraught ? 


** T love to lose myself in thy 
(Query to that wish for a girl.) 
Rich harmonies of thought, 
Spread out like some unshadowed sky ( Willis.) 
With stars of beauty fraught.”’ 


And this—my dear child, never believe a word of it, 


| even though you say it yourself. 


‘* And the flower-wreathed poet and musing sage (!) 
Are met by turns in thee.’’ 


And here you are dreadfully out in the step. 


‘* And when they beam brightly as those, 
From out thy radiant throng.’’ p. 28. 


I am rather afraid Willis himself persuaded you to pub- 
lish this book—didn’t he? That is so like him. 

But, no more of this. If you wrote the poem that fol- 
lows, (I copy every word of it) you are safe. You are 
decidedly a girl of genius. 

THE HUMA. 

“ A bird peculiar to the East. It is supposed to fly constantly in 
the air, and never touch the ground.” 

Fly on! nor touch thy wing, bright bird, 
Too near our shaded earth, 

Or the warbling, now so sweetly heard, 
May lose its note of mirth. 

Fly on—nor seek a place of rest, 
In the home of ‘‘ care-worn things,”’ 

*T would dim the light of thy shining crest, 
And thy brightly burnished wings, 

To dip them where the waters glide, 

That flow from a troubled earthly tide. 


The fields of upper air are thine, 
Thy place where the stars shine free ; 





would have your critics imagine by what you say in page | 
203 of your book— 


*¢ But then we seek not finished thoughts | 
From careless seventeen ;’’ 


and if you will be a little more careful of your rhymes (see 


| form and gone, p. 39) and have done with saying, as all | 
| our poets now say, wert for was—** Thou wert a lonely | 


wanderer ;’,—** Thou wert on the deep alone,”’ pp. 208, | 


| 209 ; and if you will be so obliging as to put out a few— | 


say about four or five in a page—of the lights, which 
crowd upon the eye in every paragraph—(open the book | 
where you will, and see how soon you find the word light) | 
—and if you will be a little less profuse of your sunniest 
| things, and dearest things, and loveliest things, and purest 

| things, and fairest things of earth ; and if, with all this, you 
will have done with imitating the imitators of Mrs. He- 
mans, Miss L. E. L., Master Willis, and poor Pinkney, and 
five or six more of the same sort of pap-feeders in poetry, 
you will be heartily ashamed of the volume before you are 
five years older. Need I say more to encourage you? You 
think highly of it, on the whole—don’t you—or you would 
never have published. And your friends think highly of it. 
Of course therefore, I mean to pay you a compliment, and 
a very high one too, by saying that five years from to-day, 














* Poems by Lowisa P. Smith. Providence. A. S. Beckworth. 





I would thy home, bright one, were mine, 
Above life’s stormy sea. 
I would never wander, bird, like thee, 
So near this place again, 
With wing and spirit once light and free, 
They should wear no more the chain 
With which they’re bound and fettered here, 
For ever struggling for skies more clear. 


There are many things like thee, bright bird, 
Hopes as thy plumage gay s» 
Our air is with them for ever stirred, 
But still in air they stay. 
And happiness, like thee, fair one ! 
Is ever hovering o’er, 
But rests in a land of brighter sun, 
On a waveless, peaceful shore, 
And stoops to lave her weary wings, 
Where the fount of “living waters’ springs. 


There—it is not often, that I take the trouble to write, 
much less to copy, so long a page of poetry as that. But 
in this day, when the veriest babblers are canonized by 
authority ; when even such a poem as PoLLox’s CoursE 
or T1mE, will be endured by the public—a poem, the au- 
thor of which, getting his ideas from the walls of London, 
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or from eels in vinegar as seen through a solar microscope, 
has actually represented the walls of heaven as covered all 
over with hand-bills and pictures, and with the spirits of 
the damned—sticking there for ever and ever, and wrig- 
gling and squirming in torture about the points of three- 
pronged orthodox tridents. (If I had leisure, I would bor- 
row the passage—or the book.)—In this generation, I say, 
when such poetry, so recommended, will be received by 
the public as something better than Milton’s best, of a truth 
it is delightful to meet with what the reader has just read. 

But there are two or three other brief passages about as 


good ; though as a whole, that one poem is worth all the 
rest of the book. 


** Look ! look on the ocean ! the wild waves rise ; 
Like stars in thousands, the white foam flies— 
Tis astormy death ! but ’tis sweet to know 
I die with thee.”’ p. 190. 


And these— 


«* O when the poor stricken heart looks back (k-k-k) 
To the scenes of former years, 
O’era lonely waste of faded flowers, 
Its path is traced in tears.’”’ p. 190. 
~ * * 
** Garlands by nature flung carelessly there, 
Beauty and death in the same still air.” p. 84. 
* * * 
*¢ For the human heart, that with human love, 
Still to some idol clings, 
If it does not know of the God above, 
Will bow to forbidden things.” p. 48. 
* * * 


«¢ There was an inner foantain—where 
The plant of Faith was reared, 
And made itself a lighted air, 
When the outer bloom was seared.”’ p. 56. 


But for the last line, I should say that was very like me. 
There’s a compliment for you! And now, take my word 
for it, my young and gifted—I say it seriously—gifted 
friend (1 wish I knew yow instead of your poetry), you 
will never be what you were intended to be, by imitating 
others, nor by weaving poetry as you do braid, or netting, 
to keep your fingers busy. You have a heart—so much I 
can see, through all the frippery of language ; and you 
have a deal of common sense, that I would swear to, your 
own testimony to the contrary notwithstanding—I allude to 
these lines — 

** They have little light of fancy, 
Still less of common sense.”’— 


And therefore, I should counsel you as an editor—no, as a 
father—a brother—to judge for yourself hereafter ; and to 
publish nothing you yourself do not like, however much it 
may be liked by others. 

Your hearty well wisher, J. N. 
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New Enciranp Farmers’ anp MECHANICS’ 
Journau. This cheap and clever Journal—the cheapest 
and cleverest of the kind on earth, has contrived to get 
along for one yedr. But the editor, a man of sense and a 
man of spirit, says now, and properly enough too, that he 
has done his duty, and matte as large sacrifices for the pub- 
lie as he can afford, and that now, if they won’t take care 
of themselves and the Journal at the same time, he will 
give it up. In his own language thus— 

** The Editor would beg leave to ask the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, if they will not support one periodical 
devoted exclusively and particularly to their interests? One 
work, that shall be a medium through which they can in- 
struct each other, by communications of the results of their 
observations and experiments? One paper, which shall 
treat of subjects of the first importance to them in their daily 


occupations, unmingled and unpolluted with political strife 
or sectarian zeal? Or will they depend upon men and 
presses without the State for these things, and never lift up 
their own voices, or express their own thoughts, in their 
own territory. Maine has slumbered long enough. It is 
time that she be roused from her lethargy, and that her voice 
be heard among her sister States—that her hills and her 
mountains be explored---her resources and her powers de- 
veloped,—-and that not only herself, but others should know 
her strength. In what better way can this be done than by 
exciting enquiry and a spirit of research among her opera- 
tive and productive classes of men? And in what better 
way can the good results of this enquiry and research be 
known and felt, than by a mutual and friendly interchange 
of sentiment through the medium of the press? 

‘* To excite this spirit of enquiry and research, and to 
afford the public a medium for this mutual and friendly in- 
terchange of sentiment upon mechanical and agricultural 
subjects, is the object of the work presented for your pat- 
ronage. 

‘« The Editor asks for only one thousand subscribers, and 
he will then pledge himself that the work shall appear re- 
gularly on the 20th of every month. If that number cannot 
be obtained by the first of May next, he will have nothing 
more to do with it. E. HOLMES.’’ 

The price of this Journal, be it remembered, is only two 
dollars a year in advance, or two-fifty otherwise-—-every 





subject of natural history, mechanics, agriculture and 
husbandry: the whole published monthly in a pamphlet 
form, and made up chiefly of the costliest journals of Eu- 
rope, sifted and adapted for our use by one of the cleverest 
of men. 

Is it possible that we are so blind to our own interest, I 
do not say in Maine, I do not say in New-England, but 
throughout our whole country, as not to encourage a work 
| of this nature more liberally ?, What are two dollars a year 
contributed toward the improvement of the mechanic arts, 
agriculture, and general science here? Who cannot spare 
as much, even if it were to be given away? But it would 
not be given away} it would be wisely and profitably ex- 
pended. ‘The work is worth treble the money. N. 


Taves or Woman. J.&J.Harnper. New-York. 
This volume contains THE Wire, HELEN, THE Rus- 
stan Daucurer, THE MoruerR. Tue Wire only 
have I read, which though a very extravagant and improb- 
able story, is rather clever, and finishes with a good moral, 
which, I dare say, was an after-thought of somebody else 
than the original author. The object is to show how much 
a wife may bear and profit by it ; how much indeed, she 
ought to bear. She is deserted, betrayed, suspected, re- 
proached, insulted, disgraced before the world, outraged 
with personal violence, made a prisoner of—-a servant-—a 


| ‘* This is but a faint sketch of what the author conceives to 
be the duty of a wife. If that sketch shall prove interest- 

| ing enough to induce one wife to pause before she sets up 
her own will (her own common-sense, he should say, her 
! own respect for herself ) in opposition to that of the man she 
has sworn to obey ——the author of these pages will not have 
written in vain.’? The blockhead ! What does he think wo- 
men are made for-—to have no judgment nor will of their 
own---to ‘suckle fools and chronicle small beer?’ Pretty 
mothers, to be sure ; pretty instructresses of our youth, such 
arrant slaves and fools would be. ‘This comes of letting 
men make laws for women. I do wish that women were 
allowed to make laws for men awhile--we should see 
what they would say about submission, duty, and all that. 

N. 

Tue Disownepv. By THe AurHorR or PeLHam. 
New-York. J.& J. Harprer. Judging by a dip here 
and there into this work, I should believe it to be, either 
an early production of the author of Pelham, wrought over, 
with a view to make it moral—very moral-—-and thereby 
atone for the laxity of Pelham ; or a work thrown off with a 








feeling of more youthful exuberance, running riot with suc- 


number to contain two, and sometimes three plates, on the 


slave—-and yet the author winds up in the following way. || 


cess, and working up with the warp and woof of a new 
story, a great deal of the rejected poetry and prose of 
youth, the letters and the essays of an earlier day. Yet 
the Disowned is a very superior work-—perhaps the better 
of the two--in spite of the character of what I have read, 
which is inferior. N. 





Very true. N. 
HENRY CLAY, 
Mr. Neau,—* Lightning from an unclouded sky,’’ be- 
longs neither to the author of the Methodist story nor 


phrase originated with Virgil— 
——et ceeli genitor de parte serena 


Intonuit levum. . book 9. 630. 
So much for the ‘* brilliant gem’’ from the West. 
SEYTON. 





FINAL AND EFFICIENT, 


Mr. Neal—The expressions final cause, and effi- 
cient cause are, as you must have remarked, in 
pretty general use, not only among scholars, but 
among persons of no more than ordinary acquire- 
ments. Few terms are employed so indefinitely as 
these. Many, who are considered well-educated, 
use them indifferently, putting one for the other, 
and making no distinction between them. If you 
will give in the Yankee a brief explanation of these 
terms, and of the manner in which they should 
be used, you will oblige READER. 
Perhaps the following observations may be what 

the writer above would require, 

It is common to mistake the apparent cause, for 
the efficient cause. Where a man receives a wound 
and dies, the apparent cause of death is often called 
the efficient cause. The wound is the apparent 
cause ; the Deity the efficient cause. In the same 
way too, is the proximate, or obvious, called the 
fina], and the final the efficient cause. 

Again, the final cause is often spoken of, and 
written of, by mistake, for the first cause. People 
begin at the wrong end of the chain, and travelling 
back to the Deity, call him the final cause: A man 
receives a wound—a fever ensues—4elirium—he is 
neglected—or starves to death in the place where 
he fell. Such persons call the first cause of his 
death starvation, or neglect; the second, delirium ; 
the third, fever; and so on, till they have come to 
the Builder of man’s constitution, which they call 
the final cause. These are all disputes about 
words—or the names of tools. 

The efficient cause of all things is that beyond 
| which there is no other cause ;+in other words, the 
originator—the Deity: the final cause of all things, 
the object for which they were made, the purpose 
| for which they were intended. 
| If you look at Jounson’s Foxto, you find the fol- 
| lowing authorities in point.— 

“ Some things in such sort are allowed, that they 
be also required as necessary unto salvation, by way 
l|of direct, immediate, and proper necessity, final ; 
so that without performance of them, they cannot 
by ordinary course be saved, nor by any means ex- 
| cluded from life, observing them.”—Hooker, 

“ By its gravity air raises the water in pumps, 
syphons, and other engines ; and performs all those 
feats which former philosophers, through ignorance 
of the efficient cause, attributed to a final, namely, 
nature’s abhorrence of a vacuity.”——Ray. 

“ Your answering me in the final cause, makes 
me believe you are at a loss for the efficient.”—Col- 
lier. 

“Observations of the order of nature carry the 
mind up to the admiration of the great efficient of 
the world.” —Hale. 

Noau Wesster (of whose invaluable work here- 
after) seys: “ The efficient cause is that which pro- 
duces the event or effect; the final cause is that 
for which any thing is done: Erricrent is the 
agent or cause which produces or causes to exist.” 
Generally, Mr. W. follows Johnson without giving 
authorities ; but in some cases, he goes into a new 
field for himself. as here. N, 




















Henry Clay—if the former is a thief, so is the latter.—The _ 
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- ———————— 
The writer below shall be gratified, and that he may have 
nothing to complain of, I will take the very passages re- 
ferred to for illustration. N. 





POETRY AND CRITICISM. 


Well, Mr. Editor Neat, when shall we have attained 
the riper standard, by which to judge the literature of the 
day—when shall we discover from you, regarded as you 
are by many asa kind of oracle, in matters of the kind, the 
exact grounds upon which you found your opinions of the 
merits or demerits of an author's prose or poetical produc- 
tions? For one, (and I am not alone in the opinion) I be- 
gin to think that you must sometimes admit other motives 
to influence your determinations as a critic, than those 
which you have frequently told your readers should be the 
only ones. Not long ago we find you depreciating the ef- 
forts of a tolerably decent poet merely upon the ground 
that he had three initials, and therefore was an imitator of 
«LE. L.’? (1) Anon you pick to pieces a beautiful co- 
py of verses, by one of our very best young poets, simply 
because he talks about a ‘* cottage’’—and a ‘* yellow-hair- 
ed cottage-boy’’ (2)—and he is damned. A week or too 
after you give us lines signed ‘ Albert,’’ (a boy, by the 
way, in Newburyport, of talents a little less than mediocre) 
about an Ice-ship, which you head with “* For such poetry 
we are always ready to make room. N.”’ After such an 
introduction, placing some confidence in your judgment as 
a critic, we are right in expecting something, at any rate, 
better than the usual poetical stuff of newspapers in ordina- 
ry ; but what is the fact? Permit me to allude to a few of 
the beauties of this most excellent, (3) and, (as you say) 
worthy-of-the-Yankee poet. 

In the first verse we have ‘* a creeping thing whose life 
is gone’’—which is a spark of true and beautiful poetic fire 
—imaginative to the highest degree. Speaking of the ice- 
ship he says— 


** Slowly and softly crept she on, 
Like a thing whose life is gone !’’ (4) 


«* Pro-di-gi-ous’’—as Dominie Sampson would have said. 
In the latter part of the second stanza.we have 


** I logked as she came along’’— 


And in the first line of the very next, occurs this expres- 
- sion— 


‘* Nearer and nearer she cometh up’’— (5) 


A beautiful preservation of unities in design and execution, 
verily ! And what ease and grace there is in this quatrain— 


«* In truth it was a fearful sight 
As up 1v tame to me: (6) 
For years and years that ship had sailed 
Upon that silent sea :’’ (7) 


Here the ice-ship becomes neuter where before it was fe- 


(1) A prodigious mistake. I never did any thing of the sort. N. 


(2) No, not because he talked about either a cottage or a yellow- 
headed cottage-boy ; for if all the rest had been poetry, I should have 
said so, notwithstanding the cottage, and the cottage boy. 

(3) No, not “ most excellent.” What / said was true, that for such 
poetry, we are always ready to make room: What C. A. B. says, 
however, is not true. Albert is not, as yet, though with proper cul- 
ture he may be—at some future period, a most excellent poet. I did 
not know he was a boy of Newburyport, nor, indeed, any thing about 
him or his age, though, if I had been asked, I should have set him 
down for a youth. 


(4) The merit here lies in the simplicity and strength ofthe thought. 
Has the critic ever read Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Wordsworth, 
or Charles Lamb? or their imitators. Albert has, and with conside- 
rable profit. By the word life, we are not obliged to suppose actual 
animal life, mere vitality here ; we say of a sluggish man, there is no 
life in him. So of the ship. 


(5) Even this, instead of being a fault, is a beauty. It is like the 
repetition we see in Hebrew poetry, so common every where in the 
Bible. A child says, I run, 1 run, and I kept running; Byron says, 
‘“* No more, no more, O, never more on me” ; Coleridge says, 

Alone—alone, all, all alone; alone on a wide, wide sea. 

(6) I see no difficulty here. It is all nature. Set a man to describ- 
ing the approach of a vessel, a pirate with a blood-red flag, and he 
will say, or might say, she came so and so—and then, going into a 
more connected narrative, he might address you, for one of the peo- 
ple aboard, and say, Nearer and nearer now she comes—or cometh 
up,—and then, in the very next breath, relapse into the gone-by nar- 
rative, and say that such and such a thing occurred, as she came up. 

(7) These two lines are worthy of Coleridge himself; though to be 


sure such kind of simplicity is getting to be as common as baby-talk 
with some of our every day writers. 
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minine, (8) thus completely neutralizing any opinions one 
might have formed of the superiority of the author’s gram- 
matical as well as poetical knowledge. 

Mr. Neal, how do you, or how does ** Albert”’ explain 
this passage—in the very next verse— 


‘* Securely going her dangerous way, 
As in the South on a Summer-day’’—? (9) 


The sixth verse is absolutely below a contemptuous no- 
tice ; and the last is not mach better,—the whole of it, 
taken together, being about as ridiculous a concoction of 
bad taste, bad grammar, and bad sense, as one would wish 
to see in “a summer’s-day’’—and yet, ‘* For such poetry, 
we are always ready to make room. N.”’ |! 

Now, my object in writing you upon this subject is not 
from personal motives of dislike to, or jealousy of, (God 
shield us !) your correspondent ‘ Albert’’—No,—TI am no 
poet myself, although I love to read good poetry : and have 
used myself, as I said before, to respect your opinions upon 
matters of the kind, suffering them not unfrequently, to 
combat and prevail over my own previously formed—and 
therefore is it, that I have presumed to do, what in other 
cases might be deemed arrogating to myself an unwarrant- 
able liberty—to wit—to ask you to give us (your readers 
and subscribers, I do not say patrons) a fair and uninflu- 
enced opinion of ‘* The Ice-Ship,’’ as a specimen of real 
poetry—and this too as soon as you receive this. Will 
you ? (10) 

By the way, I for one, was sorry you did not comply 
with your correspondent’s request, touching Lunt’s poetry. 
Perhaps you’ll think better of it, upon reflection. But at 
any rate, gratify me and others, your constant friends, by 
an early notice of this communication. 

Cc. A. B. 

(8) It need not refer to the ship. It would be more poetical to re- 


fer it tothe word sight. Any body would say the coming up ofa ship, 
few would have the courage to say, the coming up of a sight. 


(9) Nor do I see any difficulty here. The ice-ship, though manned 
with death, and adrift in the North seas, gocth her ‘crous way there 
in the depth of winter, as securely as she could in the South seas, in a 
summer day. Freighted as she was, manned as she was, to her the 
waters of the whole earth were but the “ great Pacific Ocean of Eter- 
nity,” to borrow an idea from the Baltimore Von Crambograph 


(10) I have now done all that is required by my friendly corres- 
pondent ; and I have done it as much for others, as for him ; for after 
all is said and done, poetry, like flavour, and perfume, and colour, is 
a something to feel, not to reason about. If a man does not instant- 
ly discover, on reading the remarks of the writer whom I have an- 
swered, that Ae has no true perception of poetry ; or * if he does not 
instantly discover that Albert has both a true perception of it, and 
true feeling for it, there is no reasoning with him. The Ice-Ship is 
nota common affair; nor is it very wonderful. It was so mach boo 
ter, however, than the best part of that which is now, and has been 
for years, received by collegians and school-boys and newspaper peo- 
ple, for poetry, that I could not but give it a birth. N. 





* At some future period, I shall refer to this paragraph, with a view 
to illustrate the use of nor and or; the words, “if he does not,” 
which follow, being employed to escape the use of not—or, a common 
error instead of not—nor. N. 





There is a good deal of strong poetry here ; but the rest of 
the article was too bad—much too bad. I have thrown 
it into the fire, according to the honest wish of the writer. 

N. 

—— I then arose ; and, as an aged man, 
Who hath been fettered, and is free—I walked 
Unburthened of my heavy load, and breathed 
The life of God’s pure atmosphere anew. 

* * * . 

She spake of Heaven, as if it were a place 
In which she had been used to wander free, 
Well known to her from infancy ; and when 
She painted out, with her high eloquence, 

So terrible, the Judgment-Day,—methought 

I heard the tread of Nations thronging on, 

And saw a death-black wing uplift itself, 

And shadow all the trembling Universe ! 

And then I heard a voice, more terrible 

Than thander, rolling onward in the sky,— 

At which the earth seemed rocking, as if Death 
Stood boldly out upon her battlements, 

And shook them with a heavy tread. The graves, 
And all the"buried tombs, gave up the Dead, 
Who crowded onward to the Judgment-Seat. 

















—— I dare not think, e’en to myself alone, 
Of all that followed then—save when she spake 
Of that remote and happy place above, 

Where one that turns from wickedness to God, 
May look upon the Good and Great, who held 
No converse with a sinner on the earth.— 

Oh ! speak bat of that land, ye countless Dead ! 
Show me the way, albeit by the fire 

That flashes with the thunderbolt of God, 

Or in the glimmering of the Moon, that acts 


Upon the deep, unfathomable ocean— 
Oh speak to me ! 
CAM, 
——_—_———_—_—_———————— | 
DISSECTIONS. 


I agree without reserve or qualification to what is 
said below, and if it were not so late in the se» 
sion, I would try hard to obtain a law on the sub 
ject. Next year however, something more may 

e done, If there be no other way, the friends of 
knowledge may do this—bequeath their bodies 

to the use of the faculty. Ishall mine, N, 

Jonn Neat, Esq.—Sir: It is a natural fee 
inherent in the human breast, which leads men to 
treat with reverence the remains of the dead ; and 
the same feeling has prompted them in almost eve- 
ry age, and country, to regard with repugnance, 
and persecute anatomy.—But it is made the duty 
of a medical student to obtain, before entering into 
practice, the most pune knowledge he is able, of 
his profession; and for that purpose to study tho- 
roughly the structure, and functions of the human 
body, in which study he can only succeed by fre- 
quent and repeated dissection. the finds dis- 
section expensive, and difficult of attainment; and 
cannot practice it without either committing an in- 
fringement of the law himself; or taking advantage 
of one committed by others.—In ‘the former case 
he must expose himself to imminent personal hae 
ard; and in either he may incur severe penalties 
and be exposed to public obloquy. 

The law requires of candidates for medical diplo- 
mas, that they exhibit satisfactory proof of their 
proficiency in anatomical science, although there are 
no means of acquiring that proficiency without 
committing daily offences against the law.—The 
medical man is required in many important cases, 
civil and criminal, to guide the oe amon of judges, 
and jurors, and would be rebuked were he to con- 
fess, upon any such occasion, that, from having neg- 
lected the practice of dissection he was oe be to 
throw light upon a point at issue, in that science 
which he professed. He is liable, in a civil action, 
to damages for errors in practice due to profession- 
al ignorance ; though at the same time he may be 
visited with penalties as a criminal for endeavour- 
ing to take the only means for obtaining profession- 
al knowledge. Now, John Neal, thisis a subject 
most intimately concerned with the interests and 
happiness of the public : for as the members of the 
profession are well educated, so is their ability in- 
creased to remove, or alleviate human suffering. 
To neglect the practice of dissection would lead to 
the greatest aggravation of human misery ; since 
anatomy, if not learned by that practice, must be 
learned by mangling the living. The state of the 
law is injurious in the extreme to medical students, 
teachers, and practitioners in every department of 
medical and surgical science, and in a particular 
manner to the public interest. Now, Sir, I want to 
know if the law affecting this subject is, as it should 
be: if it is not, | wish you would peint out to your 
readers what. ought to be done. 

Hippocrates. 

Jockey-cap, Feb. 18. 
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